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For the Ladies’ Pearl. 
FLAVIA: 


OR, THE CONSUL’S DAUGHTER. 


A Tale of the Olden Time. 
BY DANIEL WISE. 


‘Lament! For savage Nero’s fiery sword 
Works busy as the lightning. * * 
Against the followers of the incarnate Lord 
It rages ;—some are smitten in the field — 
Some pierced beneath the ineffectual shield 
Of sacred home.” {Worvsworru. 


That a mythology so absurd, so contra- 
dictory, so obscene as was that of Greece 
and Rome should have ever gained the cre- 
dence of man is a sufficient demonstration 
of the utter inadequacy of the human mind 
to guide itself in matters of religion. Still, 
the period was long in which Paganism—a 
filthy bird of prey—syread its raven wing 
over mankind, and gloated with fiendlike 
satisfiction over the ruin of their happiness, 
until decency, virtue and intelligence were 
the names of objects that existed merely 
in the minds of satirists and philosophers. 

At this gloomy era christianity sprang 
into being. From the ‘empyreal heights 
of heaven’ it descended on swift and mer- 
ciful wings. Dove-like it hovered over the 
world, brooding with unspeakable compas- 
sion over the moral chavs, that met its tear- 
ful gaze. Nor did it brood in vain. Light 
attended its coming and disturbed the bird 
of a long, long night. Loud were its croak- 
ings, appalling its shrieks, and fierce its as- 
saults upon the divine dove. But all was 
impotent and vain. Light increased. Dark- 
ness yielded to the orient beams, and rapid 
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was their progress in illuming the dark 
opaque of nature and of man! 

Our tale opens about the sixty-fourth 
year of this mighty contest. During this 
time the religion of the Nazarene, had fer- 
ced its way, through fearful opposition, into 
every province of the Roman Empire. It 
had even scaled the walls of the Imperial 
city and found a nestling place in the 
chambers of the Royal palace. It was 
then, that Nero, the debased, the ferocious 
Nero roused himself, like a lion in his 
wrath, to stop its progress by destroying its 
disciples. 

Vain attempt! As well might he have 
hoped to stem the mountain torrent in its 
fury ; to seize the whirlwind inits path, or 
to bridle the forked lightning in its career. 
Gop was in the Gospel, and he who war- 
red with christianity contended with the 
Omniporent ! 

We must now introduce our readers into 
the iuterior of a Roman villa situated in 
the suburbs of the ‘Great City.’ It was 
the residence of Flavius Clemens, a Ro- 
man Senator of worth and wealth. With- 
out detaining the reader with a fanciful 
description of a country residence, built in 
the most gorgeous style of ancient archi- 
tecture, and furnished with every thing 
that taste could desire or luxury invent ; 
we beg your attention to the following di- 
alogue, between the wife of Flavius—a 
matron well stricken in years—and Flavia, 
her daughter—a fair maiden of some twen- 
ty summers, whose bright laughing eyes, 
playful lips, embroidered hair and brace- 
letted arms, told her to be the child of gai- 
ety and fashion. 
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Flavia: or, the Consul’s Daughter. 





Rising from a rich couch cf crimsoned || cousins at the superb villa of their father, 
1 
| 
| 
| 


velvet, with an air of graceful languish- 
ment, she remarked, 


* Mother, do you not remember that this 


is the day appointed for my visit to my un- | 


cle Livius?’ 


‘1 do, child ;’ replied the matron gravely. 


‘Your father comes from the bath and will | 


convey you thither in the chariot.’ 

*You are kind, mother, and I think Iam 
not ungrateful.’ 

‘Speak not of kindness, Flavia! 
your mother. In you Ef live a second life. 
For yourown sake I love you, and beeause 





Tam | 


I see in your sweet face the image of your | 


noble brother—my departed, my murdered 
Flavius, whose unhonored ashes are the 
O that I had 


died for thee, my son! my son!’ 


sport of every angry breeze. 

‘Dearest mother !’ said Flavia soothing- 
ingly, ‘let not the direful past overcome 
you. 
brother perished, like an untimely plant 


by barbarian treachery ,but his shade dwells | 


with the mighty dead—with the great Ju- 


hosts of our great ancestors. 


| cultivated garden. 


ed his steps towards the villa of h 


the sound of unusual music. 


a few miles from Rome. 


| 
| 


Near the residence of Livius, lived a 


| wealthy patrician who had embraced th: 


religion of Jesus Christ. This man had 


| formerly been intimate with the family of 


| Livius, but since he had renounced 
| , 


, the enemies of the Pagan Pantheon ar 


| unmitigated scorn, of 


| gods of his country and joined himself to 


id 
st 


their profoundest 


priesthood, he was the object of their m 


contempt. 
One evening, during the visit of Flavia 


her uncle sti 


ayed in melancholy m« 
through the beautiful paths of his bigh!; 


Unwittingly, he d 


ire 
is chris- 
tian neighbor,when his ear suddenly caug!it 


It was 


the gay song of fashion, nor the wanton 


| strain of a bacchanalian revel, but a sweet, 


True, my much loved, my noble | 


| tions song of syrens, the boisterous ¢ 


hius, with Scipio—with Romulus and the }| of the reveller, and the loud pwans of the 


Sut the Gods | 


willed his death, and shall we complain ?’ |, 


‘Ah my Flavia!’ responded the matron, 
To 
nagine him you bore, nourshed at your 


* you know not a mother’s feelings. 


breast, watched over with deepest interest | 


and fondled on your knee— to imagine him 
1, 


slaughtered by barbarian di 
in his own gore to the dunghill to be eaten 
by beasts and birds, is not yours to feel yet. 
Oh! it is a cruel, a bitter feeling—and yet 
It re- 
stores notthe lost one, while its silent tears 


you reason well. Grief is useless. 
spread a destructive rust over all present 
comforts, and close up the doors of tuture 
hope. I will try to control its tumultuous 
emotions. You, my Flavia, are left to me; 
and may Jupiter and the gods defend thee 
—but I hear your father !’ 

The stalwart form of the Senator threw 
its shadow across the door as she spoke,and 
was succeeded by the entrance of Flavius 
himself. He announced his readiness to 
attend her to her uneje’s; and in an hour 
Flavia was in the embrace of her gentle 


devotional, joyous melody that fell sooth- 


ingly on his ear; its peculiar sweetness 


| affected his heart; he had heard the lic 


es 


priests, but never had music such effect 
before. Led by its charms, he entered th« 


house of his christian neighbor, when /o 


ithe lofty hall of a thousand noisy feasts 


|| stripped of its ancient, showy decorations, 


| 
1gger, dragged | 





| was crowded with an assemblage, wliis 


| arches of the hall; it ceased. 


| attention of every beholder. 


| there was power in his voice. 


he knew, at a glance, could be none other 
than a meeting of the Nazarenes. 

In wonder, he stood riveted to the spot, 
hidden from the gaze of the attentive < 


The hyn 


closed and the voice of prayer filled the 


sembly by a friendly pillar. 
Again tie 
swelling strains of holy song ascended on 
the wings of devotion. Then, rose 

spokesman of the assembly, a man of mid- 
dle stature, an eye of fire, locks of snowy 
whiteness and an expression of counten- 
d the 
He spoke— 
He unfold- 


ed the doctrines of Jesus—he told of man 


ance so super human that it transfixe 


s 


| wickedness, and pointed to the imperial 


¢ity for his proofs—he reasoned of God— 
of human duty—of judgment to come, and 
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then he turned to the mission of Jesus— || 
declared his divine origin—coutrasted his 
claims with those of pagan deities—he 
pointed to his cross as the means of human | 
redemption, and called on his hearers to | 


repent. 
scores fell at his feet erying out for a 
knowledge of salvation. Among them was 
the proud patrician Livius; borne along 
on the current of the speaker's eloquence, | 
he suffered his mind to be led from point 


to point, and, at last, yielding his pride, his || 


hopes and his fears, he bowed a penitent 


in that christian assembly—he bowed a 


penitent and rose a joyful believer in the 


gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Great was the astonishment of tie fam- | 
ily of Livius when he returned that night | 
to tell of the surprising change wrought | 
during the few past hours. 
Flavia it was peculiarly interesting. Sus- 
ceptible, sanguine and afiectionate, she 
was easily moved by the tale of gladness 
heruncle related. Her heart melted under 
the influence of a Savior’s love, and a few 


evenings subsequent to the one described, || 


she with her uncle and cousins, submitted 
to the beautifully simple rite of baptism in 
the house where Livius was brought to a 


knowledge of the truth. 
* * ” * * ~ 


A suliry day had yielded to the reign of 
a dark and starless night. The south wind 
rose angrily and hiowled a storm dirge in 
the air and then, moaning, sunk into si- 
lence; when Flavius, moody and half an- 
gry at an insult offered him that day by a 
servile follower of Nero, sat with his wife 
in their private sitting. Long silence had 
been mutually maintained, for both were 
immersed in painful recollections, when 
suddenly a flash of red light obscured the 
brillaney of their splendid lamp,and lo! 


from the window, a vast pyramid of flame, | 


surmounted by a dense cloud of rolling | 


smoke, shet up high in the air. 
with surprise, Flavius rushed to an emi- 
nence and returning speedily exclaimed, 
‘Rome is on fire! Rowe is on fire !’ 
The flames increased in the devoted city 
until it looked like some great sea of fire 


fully magnificent. 


In the mind of | 
| did she appear so surpassingly beautiful as 


Starting 





in stormy commotion—the scene was aw- 
Street afier street be- 
came enveloped ina robe of flame. Fanned 
by the wind, it raged with a violence that 
defied resistance and exceeded all descrip- 


. . | . ~ . 
His words came with authority ; |tion. For nine days the work of destruc- 
'| tion continued ; it ceased but to introduce 


The 


| blackest act of Nero's fearful reign was to 


‘another of a more terrible nature. 
follow. ‘To eseape the indignation of the 
ruined populace, he charged this fell ruin 
upon the innocent followers of Jesus, and 
hundreds of them were ordered to death. 
Scarcely had the mandate of death gone 
forth, when Flavia returned home full of 


that breathing,simple devotion that charac- 
_terised primitive christianity. The change 


in her feelings was manifest in her person. 


|| Bracelets, pearls and diamonds, had disap- 


peared from her armsand head ; and never 


/now she stood unadorned -in her father’s 
| house. 

| ‘Where are your jewels, dearest Flavia! 
| inguired her mother. 

‘IT have cast them off with my sins, as 


she with firmness. 

‘What means my child by this strange 
Thou speakest as though thy 
Speak, child, assure 


| 

| things that pertain to this world ;’ replied 
| 

| 

| language ? 
| brain were turned. 

'me that thou hast not returned an idiot to 
i thy mother’s arms !’ 

‘f am no idiot, believe me, mother. No! 
| But I have renounced the false gods of the 
| Pantheon and embraced the religion of 
| Jesus Christ!’ J 

| ‘What, thou! My Flavia a worshipperof 
that crucified impostor! Is it come to this? 
The house of Flavius Clemens disgraced 
by a onnection with the destroyers of 
| Rome! O ye gods! is it not sufficient that 
1 my son was murdered, and now must my 
| daughter be ruined by becoming the enemy 


of her race!’ 

‘No, mother, I am not—’ 
| Speak not! dare not utter a word, thou 
| poor, lost one! haste to thine apartment, 
and stay thy father’s pleasure there.’ 


‘ Grieved and afflicted, Flavia modestly 
| retired to her apartment; and found more 
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Flavia: or, the Consul’s Daughter. 


. . ~ . . i . . . r . 
than consolation in fellowship with her |; Meanwhile the spies of Nero had gained 


Redeemer ; 


hurried to inform her husband of the con- || 


version of their child to christianity. 


Severe and painful were the feelings of 


those really fond, but deluded parents.— 
They hated christianity with a batred,deep 
as the fountains of feeling. Their religion, 
their education, their country, all demand- 
ed the sacrifice of their child to the de- 


while the incensed matron , 


mons of persecution; but could they see | 


their beautiful Fluvia thrown to the lions, | 


Here 


or burned in the merciless flame. 


was a contest--asiruggle between parental | 


love and the claims of a false, yet highly 
respected religion; as might be expected, 
the former triumphed, and these parents 


determined to spare their child, even if 


they could nat restore her to her allegiance 


to the gods. 


Flavius labored with his child. 
treated, he threatened, he promised—in 


vain. He argued: but with like success. 


He in- | 


Fiavia confounded himg and he left her | 


half convinced that she was right and he | 


wrong. 

Sauntering round his grounds shortly 
after this interview,he observed a fragment 
of vellum lying in an arbor frequented by 


his daughter. Taking it up, he found it to 


contain a portion of the writings of the | 
great leader of the christians, who but a} 


few days previous had been martyred in 


the amphitheatre—the apostle Paul. In- | 


dignantly he threw it down and passed on. 
Again, he approached the arbor, when a 
voice, clear, strong and sweet, from some 
invisible source, pronounced the words 

‘Tote er Lece! Torre er Lease!’ 
(ie. Take it up and read! Take it up and 
read !) 

He was startled, but walked on. Once 
more he came near the mysterious parch- 
ment and the voice again distinctly pro- 
nounced its solemn injunction of 

‘Totve et Leese! Torre er Leer!’ 
He read the sa- 
cred page. [t touched his heart. He yield- 
ed, and the proud Flavius Clemens, once 
a Consul of the Roman Empire, becume a 
christian, 


This time he obeyed. 





intelligence of Flavia’s conversion, and 
had obtained his order for her martyrdom 
Scareely had her father communicated the 


news of his own great change, when the 


| minions of the Roman Monster entered the 


villa demanding the person of Flavia. 


Resistance was a vain idea, had the heart 


of the Consul felt disposed to offer it. At 


first the doomed girl shrunk at the idea of 


| death by such rough hands; but looking to 


| her Savior, she obtained confidence and 


with womanly firmness prepared to obey. 


In vain, her mother, with agony amount- 


| ing to madness, besought her to consent to 


burn incense to Jupiter. 

*N:, dearest mother,’ said she, ‘1 love 
yon, but love Jesus better. He will give 
me support and I shall soon share his glory 
in the better world.’ 


Brutally they tore her from her mother’s 


}embraee. She looked beautiful in ber sim- 


| plicity. 





Clad in a simple white tunic, 
bound with a plain silken girdle round her 
waist, her long raven hair gathered into 
one knot without a single ornament, they 
led her like a gentle lamb to the slaughter, 
and many a sigh escaped the gaping crowds 
as they said, 

‘Tis a pity that one so beautiful should 
die.’ 

‘She will make a handsome torch !’ was 
the brutal answer of the debauched Nero 
to an inquiry of how she should die. Ac- 
cordingly they prepared her for her fate. 
Her soft, shining hair was daubed with 
resinous and pitchy substances; this she 
bore without a complaint; but when they 
unbound her tunic, her virgin modesty re- 
volted, and she begged them to burn her 
with her vest unremoved. But no! this 
must not be! Stripping ber person, they 
wrapped her in cloths covered with com- 
bustible matter, and placing her at a dis- 
tance from another victim devoted to the 
same horrid purpose of illuiming the garden 
of Nero at night, they left her to prepare 
other hopeless sufferers. 

The intervening hours were spent in 
prayer and singing by the martyrs, who, 
thus ready for death, stood all over the 
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imperial gardens. Some sang beanies of 
praise; others shouted, 

‘Ican do all things through Christ that 
strengtheneth me !’ 

Others exelaimed, 

‘I am ready to be offered up!’ 

While the devoted Flavia responded, 

‘O, Death, where is thy sting! O, grave, 
where is thy victory!’ 

Darkness at length set in, and a thousand 
lights gleamed up all over those vast gar- 
dens. It was from the bodies of as many 
Sitter, but short, 


were their torments, for suffocation did its 


confessors of Chirist. 


work long before their bodies were con- 
sumed. Flavia soon expired, exclaiming, 

‘Even so, Lord Jesus, come quickly!’ 

Such was the fate of the Consul’s daugh- 
ter. And such was the fate of thousands 
of” her sex in the days when christianity || 
was young. And to such noble self-devo- 
tion do we owe, in a great measure, our 
present knowledge of the christian religion. 
The blood of martyrs became the seed of 
the church, and maintained the potency of 
its truth until the world yielded and em- 
braced the christian name. 

We cannot close this sad tale without 
adding this reflection: that if we had to 
maintain our christian profession now, as 
then, by the sacrifice of triendship, wealth 
and life, too 
train of piety, would shrink from their po- 


many who now walk in the 


sition.and purchase safety by a base recan- 
tation of their profession. 


HOPE. 
BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


The wretch condemned with life to part, 
Still, still on hope relies ; 

And every pang that rends the heart, 
Bids expectation rise. 


Hope, like the glimmering taper’s light, 
Adorns and cheers the way ; 

And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray. 


Women often lose those they love, and 
who love them, by mere wantonness or co- 
quetry—they reject, and they repent; they 
should be careful not to take this step has- 
tily, for a high-minded, gifted man will 
seldom ask a woman twice. 
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The Essayist. 
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THE BU Y ING HOUSE WIFE. 


BY DR. JOHNSON. 
| IF it be diffichlt to persuade the idle to 
be busy, it is likewise, as experience has 
taught me, not easy to convince the busy 
‘that it is better to be idle. 
| [am the unfortunate husband of a buy- 
er of bargains. My wife has somewhere 
heard that a good housewife never has 
anything to purchase when it is wanted.— 
| This maxim is often in her mouth and 
always inther head. She is not one of 
those philosophical talkers that speculate 
without practice, and learn sentences of 
wisdom only to repeat them; she is al- 
| ways making additions to her stores ; she 
never looks into a broker’s shop but she 
| spies something that may be wanted some 
time; and it is impossible to make her 
pass the door of a house where she hears 
' goods selling by auction. 

Whatever she thinks cheap she holds 
it the duty of an economist to buy; in 
consequence of this maxim, we are en- 
|cumbered on every side with useless 
‘lumber. The servants can scarcely creep 
to their beds through the chests and box- 
es that surround them. The carpenter 
| is employed once a week in building clos- 

ets, fixing cupboards, and fastening 
| shelves ; and my house has the appear- 
ance of a ship stored for a voyage to the 
| colonies, 

I had often observed that advertise- 
ments set her on fire; and, therefore, 
pretending to emulate her laudable fru- 
gality, | forbade the newspaper to be ta- 
ken any longer; but my precaution is 
vain; I know not by what fatality or by 
what confederacy every catalogue’ of 
genuine furniture comes to her hand, ev- 
ery advertisement of a newspaper newly 
opened is in her pocket-book, and she 
knows, before any of her neighbors, when 
the stock of any man leaving off trade is 
to be be sold cheap for ready money. 

Such intelligence is to my dear one 
the Siren’s song. No engagements, no 
duty, no interest can withhold her from 
a sale, from which she always returns 
congratulating herself upon her dexterity 
at a bargain; the porter lays down his 
burden in the hall; she displays her new 
acquisitions, and spends the rest of the 
day in contriving where they shall be 
put. 








As she cannot bear to have anything 
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incomplete, one purchase necessitates 
another ; she has twenty feather-beds 
more than she can use, and a late sale has 
supplied her with a proportionable num- 


ber of Whitney blankets, a large roll of|| 


ligen for sheets, and five quilts for every 
bed, which she bought because the seller 
told her that, if she would clear his hands, 
he would let her have a bargain. 

Thus, by hourly encroachments, my 
habitation is made narrower and narrow- 
er; the dining room is so crowded with 
tables that dinner can scarcely be served; 
the parlor is decorated with so many piles 
of china, that I dare not step within the 
door: at every turn of the stairs I have a 
clock, and half the windows of the upper 
fioors are darkened, that shelves may be 
set before them. 

This, however, might be borne, if she 
wou!d gratify her own inclinations with- 
out opposing mine. But I, who am idle, 
am luxurious, and she condemns me to 
live upon salt provision. She knows the 


loss of ‘buying in small quantities; we || 


have, therefore, whole hogs and quarters 
of oxen. Part of our meat is tainted be- 
fore it is eaten, and part is thrown away 


her system, and wil] never buy anything || 


by single penny worths. 

The common vice of those who are stil] 
grasping at more, is to neglect that which 
they already possess ; but, from this fail- 
ing, my charmer is free. It is the great 
care of her life, that the pieces of beef 


- shall be boiled in the order in which they 


are bought; that the second bag of peas 
be not opened till the first are eaten; that 
every feather-bed be lain on in its turn; 
that the carpets are taken out of the chests 
once a month and brushed; and the rolls 
of linen opened now and then before the 
fire. She is daily inquiring after the best 
traps for mice, and keeps the roous al- 
ways scented by fumigations to destroy 
the moths. She employs a workman from 
time to time to adjust six clocks that never 
go, and clean five jacks that rust in the 
garret; and a woman, in the next alley, 
lives by scouring the brass and pewter, 
which are only laid up to tarnish again. 
She is always imagining some distant 
time in which she shall use whatever 
she accuwulates; she has four looking- 
lacses which she cannot hang up in her 
bon but which will be handsome in 
more lofty rooms; and she pays rent for 
the place of a vast copper in some ware- 
house, because, when we live in the coun- 
try, we shall brew our own beer. 
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Of this life I have long been weary, but 
[ know not how to change it; all the mar- 
ried men whom I consult advise me to 
| have patience: but some old bachelors 
are of opinion, that, since she loves sales 
|so well, she should have a sale of her 
‘own; and I have, 1 think, resolved to 
open her hoards, and advertise an auc- 
tlon. 


For the Ladies’ Pearl. 
Ww OMAN’S POWER. 
* Woman's spell is virtue’s tie. 


” 


Much truth is thrown into this line.— 





Poets, as well as sages, have, again and 
again, in thrilling numbers, accorded to 
woman, though weaker in physical power, 


more influence than man, in establishing 
5 


the virtues and moral sentiments of man 
kind. 


stunces of the verification of this senti- 


History furnishes numerous in- 


ment. Man, in every stage of his exist. 
| ence, is much influenced towards virtue by 


| woman's character. In infancy, in the 


ea : ; Ay | bright and sunny days of childhood, a mo- 
because it is spoiled ; but she persists in || 


| ther’s tender voice he hears, and that voice 
|echoes and directs his course while the 
pulsations of life continue. When the fer- 
vour of youth inspires, in his opening mind 
and innocent imagination, hopes, decked 
with the brightest hues, a sister's smiles or 
tears are softening the roughness of nature, 
When 


the sun of manhood is at meridiau height, 


and directing him in virtue’s way. 


whether he is within reach of the object of 
his hopes, or weltering under disappoint- 
ment’s subduing heat,she, who is the part- 
ner of his joys and sorrows, cheers and 
aids him through the prosperous or the ill- 
fated hour. Even when the twilight of 
age has stolen upon him, and the night of 
death is gathering in gloom, he remembers, 
with joy, a mother’s early care, and a 
When age 


has impaired almost every faculty of the 


wife's affectionate attentions. 


mind, recollection will be busy over these 
early scenes. 

The most beantiful tints of the rainbow 
have not half the attractive power with 
man, which virtuous woman has. A varie- 


gated landscape, without her smile to give 
it light, would present but a gloomy spec- 








tacle. 
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For the Ladies’ Pearl. 
MAR Y—QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 

This princess, commonly distinguished | 
by the just but unamiable cognomen of | 
‘ Bloody Queen Mary,’ was the daughter || 
of the cruel and fickle Henry the Eighth. | 
She was born in the year 1515, and | 
ascended the throne of her father on the | 
3d of August, 1553. 

Though of royal and direct neat 
from the great Henry, she did not reach | 
his throne without a struggle. She was | 
a bigoted Catholic. Her brother, Ndward, } 
just deceased, was a Protestant; and, in- | 
fluenced by a desire to save his kingdoua | 
from the grasp of the tyrants of Rome, he 
had bequeathed his crown to Lady Jane 
Grey. Had the Duke of Northumberland, 
the father of Lady Jane, acted with | 
promptitude and despatch, Mary would | 
never have filled the throne of Britain; | 
but, supine in action, and unpopular in 
character, he wasted the propitious mo- | 


ment of success, and Mary, ‘triumphing 
over his forces, assumed the reins of go- 
vernment. 


The first act of Mary’s administration, 
after liberating those of her adherents 
who were state prisoners, from the Tower, 
was the execution of the principal oppon- 
ents of her ascension tothe throne. Next 
followed the restoration of all the Catho- 
lic bishops to their respective sees, from 
which they had been ejected by the pre- 
ceding monarchs. With this act was as- 
sociated the committal of the gentle Cran- 
mer, and the brave Latimer, to the ‘T'ower. 
As the latter passed Sinithfield, on his 
way to prison, he exclaimed, in the true 
spirit of an expectant martyr— 

‘Smithfield has long groaned for me.’ 

An act, that stainps infamy on Mary’s 
memory, is the consignment to death of 
the amiable and lovely Jane Grey, and 
her equally amiable husband, Guildford 
Dudley. These noble unfortunates were 
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the mere instruments of their aspiring pa- 
rents, and acted their parts in the brief 


| pageantof royalty that preceded the suc- 


cess of Mary, more as dutiful children 
There is no 
reason to suppose, that of themselves they 


than as independent actors. 


would ever have disturbed the quiet of 


‘the throne; and nothing but a cruel and 


fiendish jealousy can be assigned as the 


motive for their execution. Mary signed 


| their death-warrant on the 8th of Febru- 


ary, 1554, and their blood fowed on the 


| 12th of the same month. 


He desired a 
closing interview with his accomplished 
This she wisely refused, fearing it 
might unfit them both for acting a becom- 


Guildford. perished first. 
wife, 


ing part in the last sad spectacle of death, 
She saw him pass through the. gate of the 
Tower, on his way to the scaffold, and 
her eyes fell on his headless body as the 
cart rolled back with its bloody burden. 
Fearing that the youth and beauty of 
Jane would excite the pity of the popu- 
lace, they beheaded her within the walls 
On the scaffold, she said, 
‘My soul is as pure from trespass against 


| Mary as innocence is from injustice. I 


only consented to the thing I was forced 


into.’ 


On this cruel execution, the philosophi- 


ca) Macintosh observes— 


, The history of tyranny affords no other 
example of a female of seventeen, by the 
command of a female, and a relation, put 
to death for acquiescence in the com- 
mands of a father, sanctioned by the con- 
currence of all that the kingdom could 


boast of what was illustrious in nobility, 
‘grave in law, or venerable in religion. 
|The example is the more affecting, as it 
_is that of a person who exhibited a match- 
_less union of youth and beauty with ge- 
nius, with learning, with virtue, with pie- 


| t 


| ty; whose affections were so warm, while 
| her passions were so perfectly subdued. 
| It wasa death sufficient to honor and dis- 
| honor an age.’ 
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By the adios of that wary but aT 


| 






The Sailor's savior, 


Cantina’, the dagune of the apostolic see, 


reaching politician, Charles the Fifth, of | } | for their readmission within the sacred 
Spain, Mary received proposals of mar- || pale of the church, and for an absolution 


riage from that emperor’s son, Don Phil 
lip. These proposals were accepted, and | 
the marriage resolved on. 


| 
Hi 
| 


| 

i| 
But the torch of Hymen narrowly || 
escaped being drenched in the blood of 
civil war. The people of England hated 
Charles and his son, Phillip; and, in that 
marriage, they foresaw the establishment || 
of the awful inquisition. A conspiracy 
was formed, but, before it was fully ripe, 
it was discovered. Arms were resorted 
to; success at first attended their great |) 
leader, Sir Thoinas Wyatt, but the good | 
fortune of Mary ultimately prevailed ; the |) 
conspirators were defeated, Wyatt be- 
headed, and peace again prevailed. 

Phillip, of Spain, landed at Southamp- 
ton on the 19th of July, 1554, ‘attended 
by a train magnificent and formidable, 
composed of Spanish grandees and Bur- 


gundian lords, who were followed by four | 
thousand soldiers.’ | 
solemnized at Westminster on the 25th of } 
the same month, to the no small dissatis- | 
faction of the people. 


Mary had been incessant in her efforts 
to restore the jurisdiction of Roine to Bri- 
tain—and, after many preparatory steps, 
it was formally accomplished on the 29th 
of November, 1554. We give the reader 
a description of the scene, from an au- 
thentic pen :—- 


‘The queen and the king being placed 
in regal state, in the great hall of the pa- 
lace, (at Whitehall,) the Pope’s legate, 
(Cardinal Sole,) who was a prince of the | 
blood, as well as of the church, took his | 
seat beside them, at some distance. A| 
humble supplication of the Jords spiritual | 
and temporal, and of the House of Com- | 
mons, in Parliament assembled, in behalf | 
of the whole realm, was then presented to | | 
their majesties, beseeching those roy ral 
persons, unpollutted themselves by here- 
sy, to make intercession with the Lord 





| 


| from the consequences of their offences, 
on condition of their proving themselves 
to be true penitents, by the repeal of al] 
the laws against the Catholic religion and 
the holy see, passed in the days of their 


'| delusion. 


‘The intercession having been made by 
Phillip and Mary, the legate then pro- 
nounced the absolution of the Parliament, 
and the whole realm, from all heresy and 
schism, and from al] judgments and pains 
for that cause incurred.’ 

Such was the humiliating scene enact- 
ed af the Restoration of England to the 
See of Rume; a scene that shows the 
arrogancy of that bloated and power- 


| proud anti-christ, and the craven, crouch- 


1| lowers. 


The marriage was \ 


} 
| 


| 


| 





| 
| 
1} 
| 





ing spirit it inspires in its blinded fol- 
(T'o be concluded in our next. 


Che Motder. 


THE SAILOR'S MOTHER 
BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
One morning, (raw it was, and wet, 
A foggy day in Winter time,) 
A woman on the roed I met, 
Not old, tho’ something past her prime 
Majestic in her person, tall and straight ; 
And like a Roman matron’s was her mien 
and gait. 


The ancient spirit is not dead ; 

Old times, thought I, are breathing there; 
Proud was I that my country bred 
Such strength, a dignity so fair: 

She begged an alins, like one in poor 


estate ; 
[looked at her again, nor did my pride 
abate. 4 


When from these lofty thoughts I woke 
‘ What treasure,’ said I, ‘do you bear, 
Beneath the covert of your cloak, 
Protected from the cold, damp air?’ 
She answered, soon as she fhe question 
heard, 
‘A simple burthen, sir ; a little singing bird,’ 


And thus continuing, she said, 
‘I bad a son, who many a day 
Sailed on the seas; but he is dead; 
In Denmark he was cast away ; 
And I have travelled weary miles to see 
If anght which he had owned might still 
remain for me. 
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‘The bird and cage they both were his, 
“i was my son's bird: and neat and trim 
Ile kept it. Many voyages 
This singing bird bad gone with him; 
When last he sailed, he left the bird be- 
hind ; 
From bodings, as might be, that hung upon 
his mind. 


‘He to a fellow lodger's care 
Jiad left it, to be waiched and fed, 
And pipe its song in safety ;—there 
] fuund it when my son was dead ; 
And now, God help me for iny little wit! 
1 bear it with me, sir, he took so much de- 
light im it.’ 


THE MOURNING MOTHER COM- | 


FORTED, 

Who can describe a mother’s agony, 
as she gazes on the countenance of her 
dying child ? 
seeins still beautiful. She beholds its 
gently beaming eyes upraised and fixed, 
and closing fast in death. Upon its little 
mouth half open—with soft lip quivering, 
she gently lays her cheek — but no 
warin breath is felt; she receives no an- 


The Mourning Mother Comforted. 


To her, though changed, it | 


swering kiss. She takes its little hand in | 
her’s—but it is cold and damp with the | 


dews of death. She gazes on still, in 
silence almost breathless. She beholds 
it at length expire. Its little life goes out 
like an expiring lamp, or fades away like 
the evening twilight. There may, indeed, 
have been no pang in its death—not a 


sigh even may have disturbed the silence | 


of the scene; but it has gone!—it will 


return no more !—and that fond maternal | 


heart 1s relieved. Oh! these are scenes 
which try the souls of mothers, which 
’ ’ . 

shake them to their centre ; and the re- 


collections thereof cling around the heart, | 


long after the beloved objects the:nselves 
have mouldered into dust. And yet there 
are consolations even for such an hour. 
That mother cannot be miserable, who, in 


the midst of her grief, can look up with | 


. S* . 
confidence to One above, and fee] that a 
Father’s hand had smitten ; who can look 


| 


upon her departing child, and feeling that | 
he “ Lord hath need of it,” can resign it | 
cheerfully to his care; nay, more—she | 


may be happy. 
your privilege to repose your wounded 
heart on the bosom of Jesus; to find re- 


lief from your sorrows in the fulness of 


his love. The God of all consolation 
knows how to administer comfort in the 
darkest hour of grief. He can touch the 
secret springs of sorrow, He can cause 
the bereaved to say—* it is good for me 


Bereaved mother, it 1s | 





| deep of the bitter cup of sorrow. 
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that I have been afflicted ;” and “ Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 
Bear with me, while 1 offer you the tes- 
timony of one, who has herself drank 
Saida 
nother once, “I did not weep when I saw 
the spirit of my child departing; nor was 
my soul overwhelmed, even when told it 
was gone. I had often shuddered at the 
contemplation of such a scene; and, when 
witnessing the sorrows of others, have 
felt that | could not be sustained myself, 
under similar circumstances. But how 
did | limit the Holy One of Israel! True, 


| it was ascene of painful and affecting in- 


terest, and unassisted nature might in- 
deed have sunk. But there was One su- 
premely lovely and glorious, whose kind- 
ness cheered the sorrows of that trying 
hour. I could not doubt the presence of 
the Saviour, as I stood by that sweet in- 
fant’s dying pillow. I thought attending 
angels were there, too. And it was so 
‘l’o one Eseemed to hear him say-—‘ Take 
the spirit of that suffering, dying child, 
fold it gently to thy breast, then plume 
thy wings, bright seraph, and, before the 


s 


morning dawn, Jand it safely on that 
peaceful shore, where tempests never 
beat, nor billows roar—it is not meet 
that it should remain here longer, its 
frame is feeble, its spirit too tender; I 
can take better care of it than these pa- 
rents, with all their tenderness and assi- 
duity. They cannot shield it from harm 
and sorrow, If spared, it will only be to 
suffer much and long, and to die at last a 
painful death, It were better to snap the 
tender cord of life, to take it gently now, 
and then all sorrow will be for ever past 
—it will enter at once into peace. These 
parents will weep and mourn, it is true, 
but the sadness of their countenances 
will make their hearts better. In their 
affliction they will seek my face, and I 
will comfort them—and what they know 
not now, they shall know hereafter’ I 
followed the spirit of my darling in its 
upward flight. I imagined its cordial 
welcome at the gate of the eternal city. 
I saw it enter in, and listened to its first 
sweet hyuin of praise. Heaven, during 
that hour, seemed but a Jittle way off, and 
the time seemed short, ere the mother 
would see her child again. 

“ During the sad scene which follow- 
ed, I was still enabled to feel that, be- 
neath me and around me, His strong right 
arin was thrown; I could not sink with 
such a prop. I saw, indeed, the dear body 
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of my child laid away in the grave, and f 
felt too truly that it would return no more | 
—but the sweet consciousness that an- | 
gels watch even the sleeping dust, chcer- | 
ed my heart; and I felt, too, that it would | 
rise again. I returned from the funeral | 
solemnities. No laughing voice was 
heard, nor light footsteps on the floor, as | 
I entered the deserted nursery. All there 
was loneliness end sadness. "The vacant | 
chair, the untouched toy, the empty crib, 
oe all before me. But I remembered 
the Saviour had been there. Methought | 
bit was there still—lI felt that he could 
sustain. I leaned on his Almighty arm, | 
and was not disappointed. 
“Months have passed away since my | 
sweet babe became a peaceful sleeper in | 
the grave. Time has not heaied my 


wounded heart, nor blunted the keenness ! 


of my sorrow. More deeply than ever do || 
I feel that my child is not. 
pel is. The Saviour is, and he is the 
same; a sure refuge in the day of trou- 
ble. Here, and only here, and firmly and 
for ever here, may the bereaved heart re- 
pose.” 
‘Earth hath no sorrows which heaven can- | 
not nent. | 


The Young 5 Rade. 
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PROCRASTINATION: 
[Concluded from our last.] | 
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Scarcely a year had elapsed from the || 


birth of her child, when Harriet found | 
want and sorrow (ever inseparable) fast 
establishing themselves beneath their || 
dwelling. Money they had none ; their | 
credit was becoming low, and Alfred had | 
so long tudulged in “the habit of procras- 
tina‘ ion, that he now found it required |, 
more energy than he possessed to apply | 
himse!f to any occupation, sufi iciently to || 
supply the means of supporting his fami- || 
ly. He endeavored to write, but his | 
mind, now harrassed by anxiety and vain 
regret, was not in a state to produce any | 
thing that would warrant a 
risking to offer it to the public. 
For weeks and months did ‘Alfred in 
vain endeavor to dispose of the produc: | 
tions of his fevered brain. Fach night 
he returned, care worn and dejected, to 
his once pleasant home; and each night | 
was welcomed by his devoted wife with | 


But the Gos- || 


publisher’s || 


ination. 


| the same deal affection, as if he had r 
turned laden with riches. A supper . pre- 
pared by her hands, was ever ready for 
him; how, or where procured, he oe 
not. Fora time he imagined, that some 
kind friend took compassion upon their 
naplans condition :—but he soon relin- 
quished that idea. He knew the world 
well enough, to feel assured that few 
friendships stand the test of poverty, and 
few charities continue for any length of 
time. To hi questions upon the si bje ct, 
Harriet would smile and bid him ‘take 
the goods the gods provide.’ 

‘Only look happy, dear Alfred,’ she 
would say, ‘as you used to before your 
foolish Harriet became a burden to you, 
and trust in Providence, it will not for- 
sake us,’ 

One evening, returning earlier than 
| usnal, he entered their little parlor nnper- 

seived by Harriet, whom he found busily 
at work with her needle, her child play- 
ing ather feet, She continued her em 

| ployment for some time, then rising and 
talking to her little girl, she said, * Now, 
| my pet, mother’s work is done, and anoth- 
er dollar ensured to us for to-morrow. ! 


her sleep soundly,’ 
| Now was the mystery explained; Al- 
| fred was now conscious that his daily 
| food for many weeks had been procured 
by his wife’s daily toil. Bitter was the 
thought, that he, in the full glow of health, 
| possessing talents which, had he not idly 
wasted them, might have restored his 
wife to the rank and station which she 
had sacrificed to ally herself with him and 
| want. Oh! bitter, bitter were his reflec- 
|| tions! But of what avail were they ?— 


None! they served but the more to uniit 


| bim for the path which he had marked 
| out for himself. One thing he determin- 
| ed. that his wife should no longer labor 
| forhissupport. He resolved to mortgag 
'| their place, and thereby procure subsist 
ence till he should be enabled to find em 
|| ployment. He broached the subject t 
Harriet, from whom he met with mor 
1 opposition than he had expected. 

| * Mortgage our place!’ she exclaimed 
'* our beautiful home, where we have bee! 
i| so happy’ where our child was born! 
|| Oh! Alfred, do not think of it. Believ! 
! me, we are not reduced to such extremi 
! ties; let that be our last resource. Tro 
|j to me, I will supply our table ;. wheu | 


must go and prepare father’s supper, and| 
baby shall have a kiss from him to make 
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fail, it will be time enough to think of 
mortgaging our place.’ 

‘ You will supply our table !—yes, Har- 
riet, by the labour of your hands. Think 
you, it is a very cheering thought, that 


the wife whom I[ took from a station of || 
afiluence, should toil to supply me with || 


food ? 
should receive hireling’s pay to support 
me.’ 

‘Why, Alfred, I never heard you talk 
so foolishly! What difference does it 


make whether you orl earn the money | 


for our support? Let me do it, till some 
way offers for you to take the business 


off my hands; when I will sit in my par- | 
lor, and be as much of a fine lady as you | 


please. Do not think of disposing of our 
dear little cottage.’ 


Poor woman! she plead long and ear- 


nestly that their happy home might be | 


spared; but all in vain. Alfred had de- 


cided in his own mind to procure money |) 
upon the place, which would support them | 
till he should obtain some permanent em- || 


ployment, when, he thought, he could 


easily redeem it. He had made up his || 
mind to it; and, when once a man has | 
made up his mind to any thing, he gene- | 
rally contrives to conquer his wife’s re- | 


pugnance to the measure, be it ever so 
great, 


a harsh word from him; still, some how 
or other, he always managed to have his 
own way. 
though Harriet was not convinced, she 
yielded to his persuasions, and signed the 


deed, which, if not cancelled within a | 


given time, would leave them houseless, 
hoineless. She could not conquer the sad 


feeling at her heart, when she thonght of | 


her child, thus deprived of what, she could 
not but think, might have been saved.— 


Many, many were the tears it cost her. | 
Altred, on the contrary, elated by the pos- | 


session of so much ready money, soon 
became reconciled to the thought, that he 


had begeared the loved beings dependant 
upon him, or dismissed it altogether from 
his mind, by dwelling upon his prospects 
and intentions for the future. The dread 
of want thus taken away, he would, he 


Procrastination. 


I cannot, will not, bear that you || 


Alfred was a!ways kind, always | 
atfectionate—his wife had never received 


On the occasion in question, | 


| be redeemed, and that immediately. 
Such were his resolves and plans; and, 
| to do him justice, he did his best to rea- 
lize them. But his day had passed--his 
sun of prosperity had set. When its rays 
were bright, and illumined his horizon, he 
/availed himself not of its light—he dal- 
lied away the day, which was given him, 
in useless pursuits, or vain resolves for 
the future. Now other suns had arisen— 
| other and more persevering aspirants for 
'fame had come forth, and his name was 
forgotten, or remembered only as one 
,|who might have basked in fortune’s 
| smiles, had he taken the ‘tide at its flood.’ 
Still, he continued his endeavours, with 
| an Industry and perseverance that, a short 
| time before, when every tongue was elo- 
| quent in the praise of the author of , 
] would have ensured his success; now, 
| 





|| night after night, he returned home dis- 
|| appointed and despairing. This state of 
|| things could not long continue with one 
| constituted like Alfred. One way or ano- 
| ther, it must speedily be brought to an 


| issue. The repeated disappointments and 


| mortifications, added to his own self-re- 
proaches, were fast goading him on to 
madness—he became gloomy and ab- 
stracted, and, as if to add the last drop to 
the cup of anguish he was preparing for 
his wife, he sought forgetfulness in the 
wine-cup. Oh, who could tel that de- 
voted wife’s feelings, when, rushing forth, 
as usual, to meet him on his return after 
|a day’s absence, her words of welcome 
| were silenced by a coarse jest, Jearned in 
‘the haunts of vice, which, for the first 
| time in his life, he that day had visited. 
|| When she looked upon her husband, and 
knew that he had taken the enemy to his 
| bosom, and placed the seal of Satan on 
|| his soul—hope fled from her heart. It 
had been her consolation in every disap- 
| pointrnent—when poverty stared them in 


|| the face, and anxiety chased the song and 

the langh from her husband’s lip, it was 
| her consolation that no stain rested upon 
|his character; that, if fate was against 
| them, and misfortune their doom, his soul 
was pure from the polluting vices of the 
| world. ‘This thought had been her com- 
| fort and her stay—now it was gone. Har- 


thought, be able to give himself upto pre- | riet was young, she had seen but little of 


paring an article for the press, whicl 


would at once revive his nearly lost lite- 


at least a competence. 


1 | the world, but she had read much, and 
|| thought more ; and, even her little expe- 


rary fame, and open the way to fame, or | rience furnished her with examples of 


Yes, Harriet | 


tuen, who had bartered the fairest pros- 


should see that he was not unmindful |! pects, the world’s respect, even the sunny 
of her happiness—~the cottage should || smiles of love, for the momentary pleasure 
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arising from the intoxicating draught. All ; 
this rushed upon her mind with an inten- | 
sity that admits of no description. She | 
spoke not a word, but from her heart rose | 
an appeal to her heavenly Father for | 
strength to bear this new trial which had 

come upon her. She prepared her hus- | 
band’s supper, and sat beside nim whilst | 
he ate, and ministered unto him as she | 
had always done—but, that night, she | 
brought not her child to receive its fa- 

ther’s kiss, she could not bear that any | 
other, no, not even his own child, infant 

as it was, should behold her husband’s 

humiliating fall. She retired with a hea- 

vier heart than she had known since she 

had become a wife. She tried to argue | 
herself into a belief that the event was | 
only accidental,and would probably never | 
occur again. In vain! her reason told | 
her, that intoxication once resorted to as | 
a Lethe from thought, it would again be | 
sought—its power again tested. She felt, | 
and perhaps it was the most severe pang | 
even then to her heart, that her respect | 
for her husband was sensibly diminished. | 


The next morning, Harriet, like a good | 


and sensible wife, when the excitement 

of the last evening had worn off, held a | 
Jong conversation with her husband upon | 
the folly and sinfulness of allowing dis- | 
appointment to drive him to vice. She | 
arrayed before him the misery such a| 
course must bring, not only upon himself, | 
but those whose happiness was bound up | 
in his. . She besought him not to take | 
from her what had ever been her comfort | 
and pride, the consciousness of his recti- | 
tude and uprightness of character, for 

which she daily thanked her God. She | 
ended by kneeling beside him, and pray- | 
ing that the dreade? evil might pass away | 
from them. 

Alfred was sensibly affected; he re- | 
solved, and more, he promised his wife, | 
that he would never return to her in the | 
condition in which she had seen him the | 
last night. He kept his word! 

Weeks passed away, and were lost in | 
months. The little family continued at | 
the cottage ; the ‘ baby’ Harriet had learn- | 
ed to thread her way unassisted about the 
house and garden, and prattle her sweet | 
words of endearment to her ever attentive | 
parents, Alired still retained possession | 
of the place, but the time was fast ap- | 
proaching, when he must give it up to 
others—when they must leave their home, 
and be thrown moneyless upon the world, 
to seek a shelter where they best could 
find it. 








Sut why lengthen out the tale? All 
must anticipate the result. Who cannot 
trace the downward course of him on 
whom the world looks coldly? Who 
has not seen the noble mind, struggling 
against the stern hand of misfortune, stil] 
pressing onward—still led by a faint ray 
of hope —with a remnant of the energy 
of better days, buffetting the stormy 
waves of adversity—looking beyond the 
clouds that hang dark and heavy on every 
side, for a ray of the light which see:ns to 
shine on all but him, till, like the bird in 
the fable, hope flies from him, and, wea- 


jried and depressed, he pursues it no 


longer; and, if not upheld by the only 
certain safeguard, the religion of the soul, 
which faints not, he resigns himsel{ to 
despair. The storm and the tempest pass 
over him, and the world sees him no 
more. 

* t ¥ x 

’T'was a cold and stormy evening, the 
northern blast swept over the earth, like 
the angel of destruction, bearing before 
it drift after drift of the fast falling snow. 
It was such a night as a prudent man 
would be loath to venture out in. The 
streets were deserted, save by an occa- 
sional straggler, whom the storin had sur- 
prised unhoused, hurrying to some place 
of shelter. 

In a dreary and unfrequented part of 
the city,in a narrow by-lane, where, even 
in mid-day, the sun scarcely threw a 
gleam bevond the dark time-worn roofs of 
the houses which lined each side—in one 
of the most ruinous of these buildings a 
faint light was seen. Within, seated by 
a low fire, which served not even to dis- 
pel the damp which covered the walls, 
was a young, and still lovely woman, the 
only inmate of the house, save a little 
child thatslept beside her. She appeared 
to be watching for the appearance of some 
person, and often looked from the win- 
dows and door into the darkness and tem- 
pest that reigned around. Hour after hour 
wore on, and still the watcher was at her 
post; but the calm expression, which, in 
the commencement of the evening, shone 
like a halo round her brow, giving evi- 
dence of the firm reliance of her heart 
upon Him who rules the tempest by his 
might—that mild look of unsubdued hope 
was changed. Harrowing presentiments 
of evil had taken its place. She threw 
open the door, and, unmindful of the drift- 
ing snow, which nearly deprived her of 
breath, she sought to pierce the darkness, 
and raised her voice to call upon him for 
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All. whom she watched. ‘Great God!’ she » left you, like a very coward, to bear alone 
ABnOt cried, ‘should he have perished in this || the fate which I had brought upon you. 
= oa fearful storm!’ Frantic with the thought, || All this you will hear, and much more, 
Who she would have rushed out, at the peril of || and, it may be, that you, even you, will 
gling her life, in search of the absent one. At ‘learn to listen to such words, and your 
*, Stull that moment the sleeping child awoke, || heart acknowledge their justice. And 
at ray and called uponits mother. Recalled by | yet, I cannot think it. No—with an end- 
nevEey the voice of her child to a sense of the || less eternity before me—with death chill- 
mreny madness of the undertaking, she closed || ing my heart—my veins swollen by the 
id the the door, and hastened to the bed; she || poison, administered by my own hands— 


every 
‘ns to 
ird in 


knelt beside the innocent being who had 
thus proved her safeguard in her hour of 


'in this hour of gloom and dread, the 
thought, that one mild voice will be 


trial. She knelt, and prayed Jong and || raised in my favour—one kind heart re- 
urgent fervently, and at length arose, fortified |, member that I was not all, all vile; that 
it no and strengthened, to mect the ordeal | my wife, chosen, beloved of my soul, will 
only which awaited her. believe that it was no change of affection 
a, Scarcely had the sun arisen so as to} that impelled me to the deed which I 
at to penetrate and disperse the dark mass of |) have committed—imparts a ray of com- 
a clouds that covered the heavens—the || fort to my self-imposed doom, and gives 
t 


remnant of the storm—when a loud and 
hasty knock at the door caused the mo- 


ther to start from the bed, where, for a || 





me strength to bear the anguish that is 
| preying on my vitals. 
‘ Harriet, I promised you that I would 


» the few moments, she had lain beside her || never appear before you with the mask of 
like child: ‘Thank God! thank God! she || intemperance upon me. I have kept my 
elore exclaimed, ‘he has come at last. Come || promise to the letter, but not to the spirit. 
—_— in, Alfred,’ she continued, opening the || I will not again appear before you. I 
i door ; ‘the door was not locked.’ Then, |) will confess my faults, and die with the 
Phe starting back with a look of horror, as the || conviction, that in my grave I shall be 
_ new comer entered, she gasped forth— | forgiven. Yesterday I left home with a 
—- ‘Merciful Father! who are you—what do || feeling of hope stronger than I have 
_ you seek--where is my husband ? | known for many a day, that J should ob- 
‘I have a letter for you, madam,’ said || tain employment. I met your uncle, who 
rt of the man, ‘ which, I suppose, will answer || abusively accosted me, and demanded ‘to 
oo all your questions.’ || what garret I had taken his neice.’ [ an- 
~ br ‘A letter from Alfred! what can it || swered, sharply, that had not an avarici- 
ats of mean ? 'I'cll me one thing, when did you || ous uncle withheld her lawful rights, my 
ste see my husband ?” | wife would not be dependent, even upon 
+ rie ‘But an hour since.’ her husband, fora home. A look of ha- 
d by ‘Why does he not come home ?” '| tred shot from his eyes, as he replied— 
dis- ‘Had you not better read the letter?’ || ‘Just rights?—aye! just, indeed, for an 
valls, ‘One moment; tell me, was my hus- || idle, good-for-nothing vagabond to spend 
» the band well when you left him? | in carousing. Were it not for you, sir, 
little ‘He was entirely free from pain or sick- | were she fortunate enough to become a 
azed ness,’ replied the man, evasively. ‘I wish || widow, she should indeed not want for 
me you good morning, ma’am.’ | any thing that her own or my fortune 
win- The wife, thus left alone, with trem- || could procure, but while you, a disgrace 
tem- bling hands, opened the letter. It was | to manhood, live, never shall she receive 
hour from her husband, and the contents as || one penny for your support.’ Harriet, 
t her follows :— | could I bear this? could | bear to think 
hy in ‘Harriet, my wife, when you receive || that I alone stood between you and com- 
hone this, the miserable writer will have ren- || fort, affluence? I was faint and weak 
evi- dered his account at the ‘ judgment-seat || from exhaustion and painfully excited 
heart of Christ,’ and you will hear, on all sides, | feelings, and, to make my story short, I 
y his of how I lived, and how died. All the || drank—I forgot in intoxication my mi- 
hope evil of my character will be brought || séry—my wretchedness. With return- 
vents forth, and published in the highways and ing consciousness, came the remem- 
hrew byways, whilst the little good will be al- || brance of the promise I made to you, and 
drift- towed to sleep the long sleep with its || I resolved to keep it. I have kept it'— 
er of possessor, You will hear how | took you || Farewell, dear, dearest Harriet—you will 
ness, from your friends and high station, and, || return to your uncle’s—I can write no 
n for after reducing you to want and misery, || more—farewell—a long farewell! 
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THE DAUGHTER'S S REQUE LST 


My father! thou hast not the tale Seiiads 
They say that ere to-morrow 

Thou wilt bring back a smiling bride 
To our lonely house of sorrow. 

I should wish thee joy of thy coming bliss, 
But tears are my words suppressing ; 

I think of my mother’s dying kiss, 
And my mother’s parting blessing 





Yet to-morrow I hope to hide my care, 
Though still my bosum’s beating, 

And strive to give thy chosen fair 
A kind and courteous grecting. 

She will heed me not in the joyous pride 
Of her pomp, and friends, and beauty ; 

Ah, little heed has a new-made bride 
Of a daughter's quiet duty. 


Thou gavest her costly gems, they say, 
When thy heart first fondly sought ber; 

Dear father, one nuptial gift, I pray, 
Bestow on thy weeping daughter. 

My eye e’en now on the treasure falls, 
I covet it and ask no other; 


It has hung for years on our ancient walls— || 


"Tis the portrait “my mother. 


To-morrow, whe.. il is in festal guise, 
And guests ou. sooms are filling, 

The calm, meek gaze of those hazel eyes, 
Might thy soul with grief be thrilling, 
And gloom on thy marriage banquet cast, 

Sad thonghts of their owner giving, 
For a fleeting twelvemonth scarce has 
passed 
Since she mingled with the living. 


If thy bride should weary or offend, 
That portrait might waken feelings 

Of the love of thy fond, departed friend, 
And its sweet and kind revealings 

Ofher mind’s commanding force,uncheck d 
By feeble or selfish weakness ; 

Of her speech, where dazzling intellect 
Was softened by Christian meekness. 


Then, father, grant me at once, to-night, 
Ere the bridal crowd's intrusion, 

To remove this portrait from thy sight, 
To my chamber’s still seclusion. 

It will nerve me to-morrow’'s dawn to bear, 
It will beam on me protection, 


When I ask of Heaven, in my faltering | 


prayer, 
To hallow thy new connecticn. 


Thou wilt waken, dear father, in pride and 
glee, 
To renew the ties once broken, 
But naught on earth remains to me, 
Save this sad, silent token. 
The husband's tears may be few and brief, 
He may woo and win another, 
But the.daughter clings, in unchanging 
truth, 
To the image of her mother. 





Secirenen of the prettiest 
specimens of Hindoo poetry celebrates 


| the history of a youth, who, soon after his 
/marriage, being compelled to make a 
long journey, takes leave of his bride in 


the garden belonging to his house. There 
he plants a spikenard ; and enjoins her to 
watch over it with the most assiduous 
care. ‘As long as this plant flourishes,’ 
said he, ‘all will be fortunate with me ; 


’ 


| but should it wither away, some fatal mis- 
fortune will, assuredly, happen to me.’— 


Business, of an important nature, detain- 
ed the bridegrooin from his home for sev- 
eral years. On his return, he assumed 
the garb of a Hindoo mendicant in order 
to see whether his wife had been faithful 
to him or not during his absence. ‘Thus 
disguised, he calls at his house, and be- 
ing admitted into the garden, beholds his 
wife lost to every pleasure, but that of 
weeping over the spikenard, which still 
flourished under her care. 


For the Ladies’ Pearl. 
SONNET 
TO A YOUNG LADY. 
Fair lady, thou art young and Jesus calls 
thee, 
He bid’s thee love him with thy heart’s 
best love ; 
He bids thee seek the spirit world above; 
From earth’s false blandishments, he bids 
thee flee. 
‘No harm,’ he says, ‘shall e’er have power 
o’er you ; 
No dangers, that are in life’s stormy vale, 
Shall ever o’er your timid heart prevail, 
If you to me will be in warm affection 
true,’ 
Fair lady, heed him sgt his love allure 
thee ; 
O let him wim thee to his hallowed breast, 
And thou shalt know the bliss of being 
always blest— 
And with his holy arms encircled be. 
| Dare to refuse him—his love will turn to 
| hate, 
And then, what tongue can tell thy dis- 
mal fate ? 


Mopesty.—‘Who shall win the prize” 
There was a meeting of the flowers, and 
ithe judge was appointed to award the 
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A Wish. can 


prize of sedis ‘W be shall win whe 


prize ?” asks the rose, proudly stepping | 


torward in blushing beauty, with full as- 
surance of its winning worth. 
shall win the prize 2’ ask the rest of the 


flowers as they come forward, each con- | 
scious of its attraetions, and each equally | 
‘ * ak . : : M4 

I willtake | and immediately repaired to Abbotsford, 
| distant three miles on the road to Selkirk. 


sure of receiving the award. 
a peep at the assemblage,’ 


‘and see the beauties as they 
pass.” Just as it was raising its modest 


er, and was looking in upon the meeting, 
the judge arose to render Ins decree.— 
‘To the violet, says he, 
prize of beauty, for there is no trait more 
rare, none more enchantingly beautiful, 
than—Moprsty.’ 


For the Ladies’ Pearl. 

A WISH.—TO M——. 
Were I to wish a wish for thee, 
I would not range the mighty sea, 
For pearls to deck thy neck so fair, 
Or shells to grace thy flowing hair; 
Nor would I search Golconda’s mine, 
Or tread on shores in foreign clime 
For diamond bright or costly gem, 
As c’er adorned a diadem, 
To scintillate or richly glow 
Upon thy hand or lofty brow. 
I would not wish that gold might shine 
Upon that heaving breast of thine ; 
Nor ask for silks and satins gay 
To clothe thee in the summer day, 
Or furs from Siberia’s shore, 
To shield thee when cold winds do roar. 
[ would not wish for stately dome 
To greet thee 


Nor e’en that friendship’s tender vine, 


as thy earthly home ; 


Around thy heart might constant twine ; 
That health and beauty’s radiant glow, 
Might sit enthroned upon thy brow; 


That fortune thee might always 


greet, 
And lay her honors at thy feet 

No; higher far my wishes rise— 

I ask the treasures of the skies; 
Immortal hopes for thee to bloom, 

A harvest rich beyond the tomb, 

A saint's 


s reward, a Savior's love, 


A mansion in the ya above. 


‘Who | 





thought the | 
violet, not intending to make one of the | 
company, 


‘1 award the | 


| of Tweedale. 
all around by lofty hills—limiting the 
| prospect in front to a smal] grove that 
'climbs an abrupt acclivity; and in the 
rear to the narrow vale of the Tweed are 
| two or three woody eminences which skirt 





| from a Norman pillar. 
| dows are concave—some convex—one is 








“Dosexiptive 5 


ABBOTSFORD, 


THE RESIDENCE OF THE MAGICIAN OF 
THE NORTH. 


We left the coach at Melrose Abbey, 


Stetebes. 


| So entirely is the late residence of Sir 
| Walter Scott hid under the thick foliage 
_ dust XM _of a steep bank which covers its front, 
head from its humble and retiring corn- | that we passed it unnoticed, 
| within a dozen rods of the road-side. It 


although 


stands near where the Tweed tears itself 
from its confinement among the hills of 
Selkirk, to make a graceful curve through 
the rich valley to which it gives the name 
The mansion is hemmed 


the north bank of the river. In the cen- 
tre of this secluded spot—at once lovely 
and romantic—stands an unique specimen 
of architecture—a mixture of the modern 


with the ancient, the rude wita the clas- 
sic, the grand with the beautiful, the 
|| chaste with the fantastic. 


If the owner 
aimed at making it strangely unlike any 
other structur2 in the world, no one will 
dispute the attcinpt has been crowned 
with entire success. A kind of Grecian 
arch spans the entrance to the court- 
yard, whose gates are set off by a pair of 


jougs—an instrument used for confining 


criminals by the neck—which came from 
Thrieve Castle in Galloway, the ancient 
residence of the Douglass family. Here 
a Saxon tower is supported by a Roman 
arch—and there a Gothic turret springs 
Some of the win- 


modern English in its construction—a- 
nother is copied after the famous east 
window at Melrose Abbey—while a third 
is filled up with a part of the door of the 
old Talbooth of Edinburg. The walls 
are interspersed with statues and stones, 
fron numerous ancient castles, abbeys, 


and mansions, containing odd inscrip- 
| tions, armorial bearings and figures, which 
| are placed here and there without regard 


to order or any conceivable design. The 


| projecting porch over the main ‘entrance 


to the house, is copied from that at Lin- 
' lithgow Palace, above which is the faimi- 
ly escutcheon of the Scotts and a huge 
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pair of stag’s horns. Around two sides 
of the court-yard is thrown a high wall, 
in which are inserted statues of ancient 
heroes, statesmen and poets, while an iron 
screen on the other side separates it from 
a garden whose rising esplanades display 
choice varieties of fruit trees and flowers. 
As may be supposed, the exterior of Ab- 


botsford presents a rare combination of 


objects calculated to arrest the attention 


of the beholder, and awaken emotions to | 


which his bosom has before been a stran- 
er. 

Nor is the interior less singular in the 
style of its arrangement, or Jess adapted 
to move the mind and impress the heart. 
Every thing within remains as it was 
when Sir Walter Scott died. The hall, 
which is first entered from the Linlithgow 
porch, looks like a museum, or a cabinet 
of historical curiosities. It is wainscoted, 


paved, and coiled with wood and marble | 
from the palace of Dunfermline, where | 


Robert Bruce lies, from Melrose Abbey, 
and from the Hebrines, and its fire-grate 
is the same that warmed the humble par- 
lor of Robert Burns. Its walls are hung 
round with swords, bucks’ horns, pistols, 
saddles, banners, skins of wild beasts, 
helmets, cuirasses, bows, &c., &c., from 
ancient battle fields, and from every coun- 
try, and of all ages—the strangest med- 
ley of romance and reality that was ever 
brought together in a single apartment. 
{t strongly reminded me of Scott’s des- 
cription of Ellen’s “ lodge of ample size,” 
in the Lady of the Lake. 

For all around the walls to grace, 

Hung trophies of the fight or chase— 

A target there, a bugle here, 

A battle axe, a hunting spear, 

And broad-swords, bows,and arrows, store, 
With the tusk’d trophies of the boar. 
Here grins the wolf, as when he died, 
And there the wild cat's brindle hide 
The frontlet of the elk adorns, 

Or mantles o'er the bison’s horns: 
Pennons and flags, defaced and stain'd, 
That blackening streaks of blood retain'd, 
And deer skins, dappled, dun and white, 
With otter’s fur and seals unite, 

In rude and uncouth tapestry all, 

To garnish furth the sylvan hall. 


Another room is called the Armory, 
which is the miniature of the corresponds 
ing apartment in the Tower of London. 
There are Bonaparte’s pistols, found in 
his carriage after the battle of Waterloo 
——Rob Roy’s musket, with the initials, R. 
M. C., (Robert McGregor Campbell) up- 
on it—the hunting bottle of James VL— 


Ihe battle axe fromthe field of Bannock- 
| burn—a piece of the pulpit from which 
| John Knox preached the coronation ser- 
/mon of Mary Queen of Scots—Tippoo 
| Saib’s slippers, and a countless variety of 
‘similar articles, ‘The writing room is 
| sadly interesting to every admirer of the 
works of Sir WalterScott. There is the 
|chair in which he sat when composing 
those tales which have been read wher- 
}ever the sun shines—the desk on which 
| he wrote—the inkstand, and the port folio 
'which contained his manuscripts. A 
'chair, made of the beams of the louse 
|| where Sir Wallace was betrayed, stands 
inthis room. It also contains a gailery 
'of select books, which is mounted by a 
little winding stair case, on whose bal- 
| lustrade hang the skins of a lion, a leop- 
ard, anda wolf. Sir Walter had a re- 
|| markable fondness for the skins of wild 
beasts, (so said the old domestic who 
|| showed us over the house,) covering his 
| tootstools with them, hanging them round 
| his most frequented apartments, and car- 
|| peting his sleeping room with rare speci- 
/mens from remote parts of the globe.— 
| When engaged in writing, he was exqui- 
|| sitely sensitive to interruption—the least 
|noise breaking the silken thread of his 
ren gy The window of his writing- 


room is double—so constructed for the 
two-fold purpose of excluding cold and 
noise. When absorbed in weaving the 
web of some of his most intricate plots, 
‘he would retire from his writing room, 
|and locking himself in alittle octagon al- 
| cove—hardly five feet in diameter—which 
| leads out of it, give undisturbed play to 
jhis imagination. “The exterior room,” 
| said the old woman, “ he called his ‘sane- 
| tum’—the alcove, his ‘sanctum-sancto- 
] rum.” Within this closet are preserved 
|| the last dress Sir Walter wore at Ab- 
|| botsford—his coat, hat, &c. One of the 
| largest and handsomest apartments in the 
| house, is the library—how characteristic! 
| It is surrounded entirely with book-cases, 
} filled with rare works arranged in the ni- 
| cest and most systematic order. Books 
of Scottish antiquaries and superstitions, 
}occupy no small space. ‘The celebrated 
| bust of Sir Walter by Chantry—a marble 
| bust of Shakspeare copied from his tomb 
at Stratford—and a bust of Woodsworth, 
occupies niches in the library. The win- 
dow of this room looks out upon the 
Tweed and the lofty hills beyond—the 
| finest prospect the mansion affords. There 
|| are several other curious apartments :— 
| one with a ceiling copied from the aisles 
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| 


of Melrose Abbey—one with walls cov- 
ered with American cedar inlaid with oak 
from sundry old castles—one adorned 
with memorials from eminent friends,such 
as an Itulian vase from Byron, a gold 
snuff box from alma, a set of ebony 
ehairs from George 1V.—but the most 
interesting is the dining room,which con- 
tains the family portraits ; and where tue | 
great genius, on his return from an un- | 
successful pursuit of health in Italy, sur- | 
rendered his spirit to that Being who} 
gave it, on the 2ist day of Sept. 1832. 
After the door of the mansion closed | 
behind me, I spent an evening hour in | 
walking over the grounds, listening to | 
the murmurs of the Tweed, watching the | 
mistas it hung its twilight curtains around 
the Eildon Hills, and tracing with my 
mind’s eye the long cavalcade of romance, | 
poetry and chivalry, which had proceeded | 
from this spot on its march over the world. | 
I walked and mused under the shadows | 
of the thick foliage, till night blended 
mansions and trees in undistinguishable 
darkness. Not a breath stirred the leaves, 
nor a sound, save my own foot-fall, broke 
the silence. For the first time in my life, 
a glooin, not unlike superstitious dread, | 
settled on my spirits, and I hastily retra- | 
ced my steps towards Melrose. Argors- | 
rorp! The genius that once animated its 
halls has departed forever. 


L¥ush'd is the harp—the minstrel gone ! 


It is now a lonely place, tenanted only 
by two or three of his aged domestics, 
who cherish his memory with more than 
filial affection. | 

“ * - # | 

The moon had gone down before Ab- | 
botsford, and therefore on our return to | 
Melrose, we could not see its Abbey | 
“aright.” You recoliectthe Lay of the | 
Last Minstrel. | 


| 
} 
Ifthou would’st view fair Melrose aright, || 
Go visit it by the pale moon-light, } 
For the gay beams of lightsome day, 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray. | 
| 


We saw it by star-light, and then by | 
sun-light. It is worth looking at as aru- 
in, aside from the romance which the | 
minstrel has thrown round its sculptured | 
walls. The guide shows you the grave | 
where was buried 


—tlhe wonderoms Michael Scott ; 
A wizard of such dreaded fame, 
That when in Salamanca’s cave 
He listed his magic wand to wave, 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame! 





|| Melrose Abbey. 


Just above the tomb is the window, 
through which “the light broke forth so 
gloriously” when the monk removed the 
grave-stone for William of Deloraine. 
No earthly flame blazed e’er so bright ; 

It shone like heaven's own blessed light; 

And, issuing from the tomb, 

Show'd the monk’s cow! and visage pale, 
Danced on the dark-brow'd warrior’s mail, 

And kiss’d his waving plume. 

The superstitious old woman who e- 
ceroned us, told the tale, and sing-songed 
the poetry, with as much solemnity as if 
she had witnessed the transaction the 
preceding night—and all fora shilling! 
There are real objects of interest at Mel- 
rose. Beneath where its altar stood, 
sleeps the lion heart of Robert Bruce.— 
The dying monarch requested that it 
might be carried to Jerusalem, and his 
faithful friend, Sir James Douglas, un- 
dertook the task. Being beaten back by 
the Saracens, he deposited his trust in 
We were led into a 
gloomy cell to record our names An im- 
mense volume, containing the signatures 
of persons from every clime and of every 
grade, lies before us. What a tribute to 
the power of poesy! The view from the 
top of the ruins is lovely. The Nildon 
Hills, “cleft in three” by the words of 
Michael Scott, the un-“ bridled Tweed,” 
the pretty village of Melrose, and the em- 
inences which guard A) botsford, are seen 
ataglance. The ruins of Dryburgh Ab- 
bey—distant three miles—are hid from 
the eye by a projecting hill. There, on 
the banks of the T weed,amidst the crum- 
bling antiquity of the Abbey, and embos- 





sed by aged trees which cast their solemn 
| shadows over the scene, rest the remains 


of Sir Walter Scott. 
Yours, &c., RAMBLER. 


Tales of Real Wie. 


From the Listener 


GOOD OLD MARY. 


She for her humble sphere by nature fit, 


Has little understanding and no wit, 
Receives no praise ; but though her lot be 
such, 
Toilsome and indigent,she renders much— 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible 
true. CowPer. 
All who enter on the world are in pur- 
suit of happiness; each one questions ef 
another where it is, or fancies he per- 
ceives it from afar; but very few confess 
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that they have found it. The young, || cacy is not used to look upon. It was 
starting into life with sanguine hopes and || not the gay contentedness of peasant hfe, 
spirits gay, expect it everywhere; the || that poets tell of, and prosperity stoops ta 
more experienced, having sought it long | envy. It was not the laborer resting from 
and found it not, decide that it is no- |) his toil, the ruddy child exulting in its 
where. The moralist tells us there is no | hard, scant meal, the hovsewile singing 
such thing; and the historian almost || blithely at her wheel, the repose of health 
proves it by the miseries he details. Pov- || and tearlessness; pictures thut so often 
erty says, It is not with me; and Wealth |) persuade us happiness has her dwelling 
says, Not with me. Splendor dashes by || in the cabins of the poor. 

the cottage door, heaves the rich jewelon | The room was dark and dirty; there 
her bosom with asigh, and says the dwel- || was nothing on the walls but the bare 
lers there are happier than she is. Pe- || beamis,too ill-joined to exclude the weath- 
nury looks out upon her as she passes, || er, with crevices in vain attempted to be 
loathes her own portion, and silently en- || stopped by torn und moulded paper. A 
vies what she must not share. Ignorance || few broken utensils hung about the room ; 
with dazzled and misjudging eye, admires || a table and some broken chairs were all 


the learned, and esteeins then happy.— || the furniture, except what seemed intend- 
Learning decides that ‘ignorance is bjiss, || ed fora bed, yet promised little repose. 


and bewails the enlargement of capacity || The close and smoky atmosphere of the 
it cannot find enough to fill. Wherever || apartment, gave to it the last coloring of 
we ask, the answer is still, ‘Seek further’ || discomfort and disease. Within there 
Is it so, then, that there is no happiness | sat a figure suchas the pencil we!l might 
on earth? Or if it does exist, is it a thing || choose for the portrait of wretchedness. 
of circumstance,confined to certain states, || Quite gray, and very old, and scarcely 
dependent on rank and station ; here to || clothed, a woman was seen sitting by the 
day and gone to-morrow, in miserable || fire place, seemingly unconscious of all 
dependence on the casualties of life ?— || that passed around her. Her features 
We are often asked the question by those || were remarkably large, and in expression 
by whom the world is yet untried, who || harsh; her white hair turned back from 
even in the spring time of their mirth, are || her forehead, hung uncombed from her 
used to hear the complaints of all around || shoulders; her withered arm, stretched 
them, and well may wonder what they || without motion on her knee, in form and 
mean. We affect not to answer ques- | coloring seemed nothing that had lived— 
tions which never were answered yet; || her eye ‘vas fixed on the wall before her 
but we can tell a story of something that || —an expression of suffering, and a faint 
our ear has heard, and our eye has seen, || movement of the lip, alone giving token 
and that many besides can testify to be || of existence. 
the truth. And well may we, who so | Placed with her back towards the deor 
often listen to what we like not, be allow- || she perceived not the intrusion, and while 
ed for once to tell a pleasant tale. || | paused to listen and to gaze, 1 might 
Distant something more than a mile | have determinec that here at least was a 
from the village of Desford, in Leicester- || Spot where happiness could not dwell; 
shire, at the lower extremity of a steep || one being, at least to whom enjoyment 
and rugged lane, was seen an obscure || Upon earth must be forbidden by external 
and melancholy hovel. The door stood || circumstances—with whom to live was 
not wide to invite observation; the cheer- || of necessity to be wretched. Well might 
ful fire gleamed not through the casement the Listener, in such a scene as this, be 
to excite attention from the passenger.— || startled by expressions of delight,strange- 
The low roof and outer wall were but || !y contrasted with the murmurs we are 
just perceived among the branches of the || used to hear amid the world’s abundance. 
eae row, uncultured and untrimmed, || But it was evenso. Fron: the pale, shriv- 
that ran between it and the road. As if || elled lips of this poor woman, we heard 
there were nothing there that any one || @ whispering expression of enjoyment, 
might seek; no way of access presented | SCarcely articulate, yet not so jow but 
itself, and the step of curiosity that would || that we could distinguish the words ‘ De- 
persist in finding entrance, must pass | lightful,’ ‘Mappy. 
mud and briers to obtain it. Having || As we advanced with the hesitation of 
reached the door with difficulty, a sight || disgust into the unsightly hovel, the old 
presented itseif such as the eye of deli- || woman looked at us with kindness, but 
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without emotion, —~ us be seated, and || 
till questioned, showed very little inclina- 
tion to speak. Being asked how she did, 
she at first replied, * Very ill” then hasti- 
ly added, * My body is ill—but I am well, 
very well” And then she laid her head 
upon a cold, black stone, projecting 
froin the wall beside the fire-place, as if 


unable to support it longer. We remark- | 


ed that it was bad weather. ‘* Yes, she 
eh ilapeare has 
self—* No, not bad—it is God Alimighty’s 


weather, and cannot be bad’ 


tily correcting her- | 


* Are you | 


in pain?’ we asked—-a question scarcely | 
necessary, so plainly did her movements | 


betray it. ‘ Yes, always in pats not 
such pain as my Saviour sutiered for me ; 


his pain was far worse than mine—mine 


is nothing to it? Some remark being 
made on the wretche dne: s of her dwell- 
ing, her stern features al imost relaxed into 
a smile, and she said she did not think it 


bo; and wished us all as happy as her- | 


pelt. 

As she showed little d isposition to talk, 
and never made any rem 
it, and thea in words as 


ark till asked for 


few and simple 


as might express her meaning, it was | 
, 


slowly and by repeated quest ions 
—_ ! draw from her u simple tale. Being 

sked if that was all the be t she had on 
which to sleep, she said she seldom slept, 
and it was now a long time since she had 
been able to undress herself; but it was 
on that straw roy passed the night. We 
asked her if the night seemed not very 
long. ‘No, 1 not long, she answered— 
‘never long—I think of God all night 
and when the cock crows, am surprised 
the morning has come so soon.’ ‘* And 
the days—you sit here all day, in pain 
and unable to move—are the days not 
long?’ How can they te long ? Is not 
he with me? Is it not all up—up? an 


describe the joyful elevation of her mind. 
On saying she passed much time in pray- 
er, she was asked for what she prayed? 
To this she always answered, ‘Oh! to co, 

“1 know—to go—when He pleases,’ 'To 
express the facility which she found in 
prayer, she once said, it seemed as if her 
prayers were all laid cut ready for her in 
bed. But time would fail us to repeat 
tne words, brief as they were, in which 
this aged saint expressed her gratitude to 
the Saviour who died for her; her enjoy- 
ment of the God who abode with her; | 
her expectations of the heaven to which | 
she was hastening, and perfect content- 


that we | 
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oduene with her earthy portion. It pro- 
ved on inquiry to be worse tian it appear- 
ed. The outline of her history, as gath- 
ered at different times from her own lips 
was this :—~ 

Her husband’s name was Peg; her own 
Mary; she had been long reniembered 
in the village, as living in extreme pov- 
erty, and going about to beg bacon at 
Christmas-time. Her youth had been 
past in services of various kinds; and 
thongh she did not know her age, it ap- 
peared, from public events which she re- 
inembered to have passed when she was 
a girl, that she could net be less than 
eighty. Later in life. she had kept sheep 
upon the forest hills, and, in the si my lici- 
ty of her heart, would speak of her days 
of prosperity when she had two sheep of 
herown. She could not read, but from 
attending divine service had become fa- 
miliar with the language of Scripture. 
We know nothing of her previous char- 
acter; that of her husband and family 
was very bad; but we are not informed 
that her’s was so. The first earnest reli- 
gious feeling she related of herself, was 
felt when walking alone in the fi 
she bethought herself of her hard fate 
a youth of toil, and old age of want and 
misery—and if she must go to hell at last, 
how dreadful was her portion! Struck 
with th: appaling thought, she knelt 
down beneath the hedge to pray—the 
first time perhaps, that heart felt and ear- 
nest prayer had gone up to heaven from 
her lips, 


ields; 





,|| Not very long after this, as we under- 


stood, the old woman was taken ill, and 


| unable to move from the straw, at that 


| time her only bed, in a loft over the apart- 
ment we have described; where, little 
sheltered by the broken roof, and less by 


||the rags that scarcely covered her, she 
expressi: yn she frequently made use of to | 


|lay exposed to the inelemencies of the 
| weather, without money to support or 
friend to comfort her. It was in this sit- 
|uation that her mind, dwelling ee bly 
on the things that in health passed by her 
unrezarded, received the strone: “a lat - 
ing impression of a vision she thought 
| she beheld, probably in a dream, though 
she herself believed that she was waking. 






! 
{ , 
In idea, she saw the broad road and the 
| narrow, as described in Scripture. Inthe 


broad road, to use her own expressions, 


there were many walking ; it was sinooth 
and pleasant, and they got on fast; but 
the one of it was dark. On the narrow 
| road she herself was treading, and some 
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few others; but the wav was rugged ; 
some turned back, and others sat down 
unable to proceed. She herself advane- 
ed till she reached a place more beautiful, 
she said, than any thing to which she 
could compare it, When asked what it 
was like, she could not say, but that it 
was very bright, and that there were ma- 
ny sitting there, 


and women, but larger and far more beau- 
tiful, and all dressed in glitterings; such 
was her expression—and one was more 
beautiful than the rest, whom she knew 
to be the Saviour, because of his readi- 
ness and kindness in receiving her. 
the most pleasing impression seemed to 


Being questioned who | 
these were, she said they were like men | 

} . . 
| was a blessed reality, sufficient to make 





be left by the hallelujahs this company | 


were singing. She was told by Him she 
knew to be the Saviour, that she must go 


back for a little time, and then she should | 
come again and dwell with them forever. | 
Thus ended her vision, but not so the | 


impression it made. 


The reccllection of | 


. . | 
the scene she had witnessed, and of the 
| abode where we should least expect to 


bliss that had been promised her, seemed 


to lead her to the source of all her hap- | 


piness. Turning her eye from earth to 
heaven, and fixing all her thoughts to 
that eternity to which she was hastening, 


it left her, not what she before had been, | 


wretched on earth, and unmindful of any 
thing beyond; but with a heart deeply 
unpressed with the love and mercy of 
God; fully and undoubtedly relying on 
her Saviour’s promise, and proving the 
reality of those feelings by earnest devo- 
tion, and most cheerful acquiescence in 
her Maker’s will. 1t was not the fervor 
of a first impression—the enthusiasm of 
an excited imagination. She survived 
six or seven years, but time made no 
change in her feelings. She passed those 
yeurs in the extreme of poverty, depend- 
ent on the alms of some few persons who 
knew and visited her; she passed them in 
pain and helplessness; mocked and ill- 
treated by her husband and her sons, and 
insulted often by her unfeeling neigubors 
who came to laugh at her devotion and 
ridicule her hopes. 

For these, as well as for some who vis- 
ited her for kinder purposes, she had but 
one answer—she wished them al] like 
her; prayed that they might only be as 
happy as herself. When told what she 
had seen was a mere dream and a delu- 
sion, she said it did not signify to tell her 
that—she had seen it, and it was the re- 
collection of it that made her nights so 


Bat || 


| bers of the bosom. 


| short and her days so happy. ‘ And what 
'does it signify, she added, ‘that they 
/swear at me, and tell me] ama foolish 
'old woman—don’t I know how happy | 
am?’ During the many years that she 
survived, the minister of the parish saw 
her constantly, and found little variation 
in her feelings, none in her firm adher- 
ence to the tale she at first had told, and 
the persuasion that what she had seen 


her happy in every extreme of earthly 
wretchedness. And he saw her die as 
she had lived, in holy, calm, and confi- 
dent reliance on her Saviour’s promise. 
To what I have written, I could find 
much to add, having notes of al] that pas- 
sed during the protracted years of this 
devoted woman’s life, But my purpose is 
not to make a story., I have witnessed 
only to what [| saw, and repeated only 
what my ear has listened to. And Ihave 
repeated it but to prove that the happi- 
ness which all men seek, and most com- 
plain they find not, has sometimes an 


find it. This is an extreme case: ex- 
treme in mental enjoyment, as in exter- 
nal misery. But itis true. And if it be 
so, that a being debarred the most com- 
mon comforts of life, almost of the light 
and air of heaven, suffcring, and incapa- 
ble even to clothe herself, or cleanse her 
unsightly dwelling, could yet pass years 
of so much happiness, that her warmest 
expressions of gratitude to her benefac- 
tors was to wish them a portion as happy 
as her own; what are we to say to those 
who, amid the overflow of earthly good, 
_make the wide world resound with their 
complainings ? How are we to under- 
stand it, that, while blessings are show- 
ered around us as the summer rain, there 
is so little real happiness on earth? Be- 
cause we seek it not aright—we seek it 
| where it is not, in outward circumstance 
and external good, and neglect to seek it 
where alone it dwells, in the close cham- 
We would have a 
happiness in time independent of eterni- 
ty; we would have it independent of the 
| Being whose it is to give: and so we go 
forth, each one as best we may, to seek 
out the rich possession for ourselves,— 
Those who taink they are succeeding, 
will not listen to our tale. But if there be 
-any who,having made atrial of the world, 
/are disposed to disbelieve the existence 
of what they seek—if there be any among 








| the young, who start at the report, and 
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: ‘ ‘i . | - . . oe 
shrink from the aspect of their already || is ordered in all things, and sure; it is 
|| forgetting that his world is a school, and 


clouded prospects, we would have them 
hear a brighter tale. 
upon earth. There ts happiness for the 
poor and for the rich; for the most pros- 
perous and the most desolate. There is 
happiness, but we will not seek it where 
alone it can be found. 


Che ReAector. 
In Bushnan’s Philosophy of Instinct 
and Reason, we find the following :—‘ A 
wasp had canght a fly almost as big as 


There is happiness || 


that a school will have its tasks and dis- 
cipline and that God brings us under 


|| those lessons for some wise end, and calls 
| on us for credit and assurance.—Cecil. 


herself, with which she attempted in vain 


to rise in the air. Concluding that the 
weight of her prey was the impediment, 
she alighted, and sawed off the head and 
tail, before she again took to flight. The 
weight was now no obstacle to her pro- 
but she had not calculated 
the wind catching the wings of her vic- 
tim, and thus retarding her; which, how- 
ever, she no sooner observed to be the 
case, than she again alighted, and, hav- 
ing deliberately removed first one wing 
and then the other, carried it off, triamph- 
antly to her nest !’ 


gress 
gress, 


Redemption.—W hen sin, past and pres- 


_choice of Christ is without reserve; 
| What is 
| pentance. 


upon | 


Christian Firmness.—In Galen’s time, 
it was a proverbial expression, when any 
one would speak of the impossibility ofa 
thing. ‘You may as soon turn a Chris- 
tian from Christ, as do it.” A true heart 
and 
without reserve is without re- 

There is a stiffness and stout- 
ness of spint, which is ont and in; but 
this is our glory. In the matters of God, 
said Luther, | assume this title, ‘Cepo 
Nuiir’—I yield to none.— Flavel. 

Pardon.—To come unto God by Christ 
for forgiveness, and therein to behold the 
law is suing al] its threats and curses in 
his blood, and losing its sting, putting an 





| end to its obligation unto punishment in 


ent, appears in its true shape, with all its | 


horrid malignity and desert of damnation, || 


then is the time for a full sight of Christ. 


O how gloriously does the Sun of Righ- | 


the cross; to see all sins gathered up in 
the hands of God’s justice, and made to 
meet on the Mediator; and eternal love 
springing forth triumphantly from his 


blood, flourishing into pardon, grace, mer- 


_cy and forgiveness—this the heart of a 


teousness arise to the benighted sin bur- |! 
dened soul with healing in his wings!— 


How sweet is mercy ! 
name of Jesus! 


How precious the 
How dear his blood to 


the awakened, guilty conscience! Let 


it ever be remembered how great is our 
obligation.—ddam. 





Death in trespasses and sins.—-The 


heart of an obdurate sinner may be call- | 
ed his sepulchre, which by means of long | 


habits of sin, is shut up against grace, as 
by a hard and heavy stone, and in which 
there is nothing but darkness and corrup- 
tion. I[t is a very great mercy when the 


Deliverer comes to that prison, when the | 


light shines in the darkness, and holiness 
itself visits that corruption.— Quesnel. 
Afliction.—-Afiliction springs not from 
the ground ; it is delivered out in weight 
and measure. But if a man yield to des- 
pondency and melancholy, it is the effect 
of unbelief; it is calling in question the 


truth of God ; it is forgetting the promise | 


of Christ, and that covenant of God which 


sinner can be enlarged unto only by the 
spirit of God.— Dr. Owen. 





Warning.—Your day will end. The 
night of death wiil call you from this life. 
The doom at death standeth as long as 


God liveth,—forever! How comfortable 
} 


| will the feast of a good conscience be to 
t “ . : 
you, when your eye-strings shall break, 


| at liberty. 


your face wax pale, and the breath turn 
co!d, and your soul shall long to have the 
door open, that the prisoner may be set 
Make sure work of salvation, 
that. it be not to seek, when the sand- 
glass is run out, and time and eternity 
shall be conjoined. There is no errand 
so weighty! O take it to heart—Auth- 
erford. 


Good .Advice.—The Transcript speak- 
ing of our gir's, says: “This bringing up 
danghters to think of nothing but dress, 


/and finery, and balls, and parties, and 
| beanx, is not discharging the duties of a 


mother who wishes the welfare of her 
children. Send them into the kitchen.— 


Teach them to wash, and to cook, and to 


scour. It will not hurt them; it will do 
them good, both mentally and physically,’ 
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Editorial. 








4n Indian’s Joke.—In a time of Indian | 


of cure for the fatal spirit of procrastina- 


troubles, a friendly Indian visiied the |tion. Here it is: 


house ot Governor Jenks, of Rhode Is- 
land, when the Governor took occasior. to 
request him, if any strange Indian should 
come to his wigwa'n, to let him know it. | 
This the Indian promised to do, and the 
Governor told him that when he should 
give sucit inforination, he would give him 


a mug of flip. Some time after, the In- | 


dian came again, and on meeting the 
Governor said, *‘ Well, Mr Gubernor, 
strange Indian come to my house last 


night.’ ‘Ah,’ says the Governor, ‘ what | 
did he say ? ‘He no speak,’ replied the 
Indian. ‘What, not speak at all?’ in- | 


quired the Governor. * No, he no speak 
at all.’ ‘That looks suspicious,’ said his 
Excellency, and inquired if he were there 
still. Being told that he was, the Gov- 
ernor ordered the promised mug of flip. 


When this was disposed of, and the Indi- | 


an was about to depart, he mildly said, 


‘Mr Gubernor, my squaw have child Jast | 
|| We know of even a star-gazer, or speaking 


night,’ and the Governor finding the 
strange Indian was a new born pappoose, 
was glac to find there was no cause of 
alarm. 





Britorial. 


Procrastixation.—Nothing is more fa- 
tal (o success, than the prevalence of a dis- 
position to defer the performances of a duty 
claiming present attention to ‘by and by.’ 
It ruins the merchant; it blasts the pros- 
pect of the student; it destroys the immor- 
tal soul. A religious poet has shown its 
effects, in this latter respect, in the follow- 
ing lines: 

‘The hoary fool, who many days 

Has struggled with continued sorrow, 

Renews his hope, and fondly lays 

The desperate bet upon to-morrow. 

‘ To-morrow comes! ‘tis noon ; ‘tis night; 

This day like all the former fiies, 

Yet on he goes to seek delight 

To-morrow—and to-night he dies!’ 

The cause of procrastination is, indo- 
lence or indisposition toward the object. 
Indolence shrinks from present effort, and 
dreams away the passing hour in listless in- 
activity ; while mental indisposition leads 
the mind to waste its powers on other tasks 
There is 


a fine passage in ‘Goethe,’ illustrative of 


equa!ly useless and unavailing. 


the effects, and pointing to the only mode 





|| *Lose this day loitering—’twill be the 


same story 
To-morrow, and next more dilatory ; 
Thus indecision brings its own delays, 
| And days are lost lamenting over days. 
Are you in earnest? Seize this very min- 
ule, 

W hat you can do, or think you can,begin it; 
Boldness has genius, power and magic init; 
| Only engage, and then the mind grows 
| heated— 
Begin it, and the work will be completed.’ 


THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF WRITING.—The 
art of decyphering character by ‘bumps on 
the cranium,’ by lines on the hand, by the 
marks of the countenance, or by the posi- 
tion of one’s birth-star, has each in its turn 
| been popular and is now in certain commu- 


nities and among a certain class of minds. 


/}more honorably, an astrologer in Massa- 
chusetts, who makes a golden living by 
| reading the past, the present, and the fu- 
| ture in the stars. Why is it then, that the 
| art of decyphering character by the hand- 
| writing lies neglected? Smile not, gentle 
reader, at this suggestion, for this art has 
had itsadvocates. Shenstone said,‘ 1 want 
to see Mrs. Jago’s handwriting, that I may 
| judge of her temper.’ 

General Paoli also, once remarked, that 
‘he had decided on the character of a man 
by bis letters and the handwriting.’ 

Our own observation has furnished us 
evidence of the justice of this opinion.— 


We knew a boy at school, who was a per- 


| fect sloven, and his writing-book declared 


the fact bv its blots and scrawls. Is not 
this true of all slovens ? 


A neat person will write neatly, a quick, 





volatile person will write hastily and 


scarcely sketch his letters, while a dull, 


_ 


: ‘ ; “ 
|gloomy mind will write them full and 
6 

| rounded. 
| 
| 


The following interestiug ex- 
tracts will illustrate our position. We 
copy from D Israeli. 


. 


‘Henry the Eighth wrote a strong hand, 





Hen- 
ry was of a bold, hasty and commanding 


|| but as if he had seldom a good pen.” 


' temper. 
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‘Edward the Sixth wrote a fair, legible | 


hand.’ Edward was of a mild, amiable | 
and lovely temper. 

‘Queen Elizabeth wrote an upright hand | 
in a tall character and painfully elaborate.’ 
Elizabeth was a stiff, haughty, ostentatious 
dame. 

‘James the First wrote a poor, ungainly 
ecraw!l,' and he was a careless and negli- 
gent man. 

These instances are sufficient for our 
purpose, though others might be produced. 
Our fair readers may make what use they 
please of these hints. It certainly is an 
interesting subject, as illustrating the power 
of the mind to stamp its peculiarities even 
on the merely mechanical performances of 
the body. 
pher the general character of their corres- 


It may also help them to decy- 


pondents, and to be careful of their own | 
caligraphy, lest it produce impressions con- 
trary to fact. The lady should write so 
that the lover or friend could say in the | 
lines of a calligraphic poet 
S ’ 
‘Thy tender strokes, inimitably fine, 
Crown with perfection every flowing line 
i a Je > ’ 
And to each grand performance add a grace | 
As curling hair adorns a beauteous face.’ 
5 


—_ 





AmusemMEnTS.—No amusements that 


waste time, injure the health, impair the 


moral or intellectual powers of the mind, 


or occasion suffering to others, should be 


tolerated. Hence, theatres, ball-rooms, | 
gaming-houses, race-grounds and sporting 
should all be abandoned at once and for- 
ever by every respectable person, inasmuch 


as each involves one or other of the above 





evils. 


Tue City or Lonpon.—This great em- 


porium of the civilized world is perhaps 
the greatest city in the broad earth. The | 


arms of its gigantic commerce reach all 
over the world; the voice of its laws is 


heard and respected over millions of leagues 


and by millions of population ; its wealth 
is unbounded ; its merchants are princes; 
its learning is profound ; its skill and sci- 
ence are erudite and peerless; its benevo- 
lence, magnificent and godlike. And yet, 
what was London 1900 years ago? 








Let the reader imagine a mound of small 
elevation, covered with a thick wood, 
bounded on one side by a broad, marshy 
river; on the other, by a small bounding 
torrent, und in the rear, a black and im- 
penetrable forest, filled with gigantic oaks 
Let him further 
imagine a ditch, with a breastwork of earth 


and wide-spreading elms. 


around the mound, and the picture of an- 
cient London, or Lyndin, as it was then 
called, is complete. ‘St. Pauls,’ the pride 
of London, now stands in gloomy majesty 
on the very summit of the mount, the broad, 
marshy river has become the beautiful 
Thames with a world's navy on her heav- 
ing bosom, while the little Fleta, that 
bounded in virgin gaiety along its stony 
path in the olden time, has disappeared.— 
Who that saw London, when in its sylvan 
lowliness it sheltered a few naked savages, 
could have foreseen its elevation to the 
honor of being Queen of the Nations? 


Tue Monracy Reposirory.—This is a 


Its first 
number was well filled with sprightly and 


new monthly for young people. 


useful articles. We have not seen the 
Price, 75 cents perannum. Pub- 
lished by E. A. Rice & Co., Lowell. We 
do not know the editor. 


second 





The verses following, with the music 
upon the next page, are fromthe Lady's 
Book. 


Angels the song began, 

And then to ransom'd man 
The strain was given— 
Hark ! joining sweet and wild, 

The voice of simplest child, 
Bless'd by his Saviour mild, 
May sing of Heaven. 
Peace, peace ! what blissful sound ! 
Let hope and joy abound 
This happy day. 
We praise thee, God above— 
Our lives thy blessings prove— 
Thanks for thy light and love 
Our souls would pay. 


Sound! sound the loudest strain! * 
Let earth, and sky, and main, 
The anthem raise ; 
Father! thy love we bless— 
Spirit! we beg thy grace— 
Saviour! we ask thy ‘ peace,’ 
When Gop we praise. 





















































































Hail! hail the happy morn, When Christ, our Lord, was born—Sound, sound His 1 
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